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PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 

STUDY IX 

THE VICARIOUS LIFE 

As we come to the conclusion of these studies it is well to summarize the 
results of our year's work. The plan of daily selections which we have thus 
far followed does not easily adjust itself to this review. It is therefore abandoned 
at this point. The present study gives us the opportunity to test ourselves and 
Christian organizations of the community by some characteristic and central 
principle of Jesus. In so doing we must select that in his teaching which par- 
ticularly expresses his thought or conduct. Nothing can more pervert his teaching 
than to leave it with our thoughts tending toward abstract and metaphysical 
matters. We are true to Jesus when the vanishing-point of our thought is that 
of human life in proper relations with men because of being in proper relations 
with God. 

The vicarious life is the noblest life. — The sort of life which Jesus sets forth 
as embodying the noblest ideals must be that which we call the vicarious life; that 
is to say, the life that serves others even at the expense of discomfort. Such a 
life is more than that of the citizen, although it can be illustrated by the patriot's 
devotion to his country. It finds its ideals, not in its own success, but in the wel- 
fare of others as well as of itself. Such a conception of the aim of all activities is 
the great contribution of Christianity to ethics. 

The greatest good in life is not egoistic but social. — As we have repeatedly seen, 
the greatest good in life according to the teaching of Jesus is not egoistic but social. 
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So to merge one's own ambitions with those of the group to which he belongs and 
to subordinate apparent personal good whenever it threatens the welfare of others 
is the aim of every earnest Christian soul. To give justice rather than to demand 
rights because such action is the expression of God's own attitude toward life is the 
true summary of the teaching and example of Jesus. 

I. OPPOSING THEORIES OF LIFE 

The Jesus-conception of the vicarious life has never been fully applied to 
human affairs since his day. How much less should we expect to find it in human 
history before his day. If social idealism has developed slowly under the inspira- 
tion which he himself gave to the better aspects of life, how can we expect it to 
move rapidly in civilizations where the dominant nature is one of pride and 
force. 

The Old Testament gives little recognition to the duty to forgive. — The Old Testa- 
ment gives plenty of illustrations of the stages in the development of altruistic 
motives in life. The development, however, of social institutions was seldom 
revolutionary in the Hebrew world. The original customs governing the relations 
of people frequently recognized the right of revenge. Not only warfare among 
nations but fights among individuals were regarded as matters of course. The 
chief aim of life was not to do right even at the expense of one's own self, but to 
compel others to meet one's own demands. In case of injury, instead of forgive- 
ness society prescribed revenge. In certain cases this revenge was a "rough- 
and-ready" justice and was limited locally. A man who had done injury to 
another was allowed to live in safety in certain cities. 

Then the right of revenge was limited further by establishing the bounds of 
harm which the injured party could inflict upon the persons who had injured him. 
It was to be an "eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth." That is to say, one had the 
right to inflict as much injury as he had suffered. The right of a man to forgive 
his enemy was not recognized. The story of the death of Sisera so dramatically 
set forth in the song of Deborah was an illustration of the attitude of mind 
against which there seems to have been no protest. The very attitude of mind 
of the Hebrews still continues in our day and the necessities of war are made to 
excuse atrocities quite as terrible as those which marked the slaughter of innocent 
people in the days of the Judges. But such action now causes protests from 
those who feel the real power of the spiritual life. In those pre-Christian days 
such protests seem never to have been uttered. 

Vicarious suffering rather than service is an ideal of the later prophets. — A 
marked advance toward the ideals of Jesus is to be seen in the ideals set forth 
by the prophets of the Exile. Especially the second Isaiah feels how inexplicable 
life is if the elements of truly vicarious suffering are omitted. The sufferings of 
the Hebrew nation which were shared by the evil and good alike brought home 
the question which has always confronted humanity: Is the man who suffers 
for others a weakling and a fool, or are his sufferings a part of the process by 
which humanity is brought to a higher appreciation of its most precious values ? 
The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is the philosophy of this vicarious life which 
Jesus taught, but it is passive and not actively vicarious. The servant of 
Jehovah suffers because of others' sins and to aid others to escape from the 
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punishment of their sins. But he is not said to have devoted his life to the 
service of others, although such devotion might be implied. 

Jesus emphasizes service at the cost of suffering. — The combination of the 
vicarious activity with the prophetic estimate of suffering without having done 
that deserving of suffering is Jesus' contribution. He does not teach us to seek 
suffering, but rather to serve others even if such service causes suffering. 

II. JESUS AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE VICARIOUS LIFE 

Jesus is an example not only of heroic loyalty to a great ideal but of the sacri- 
fice which such loyalty involves. His life was indeed given as a ransom for many. 
Yet as we have already seen in the course of these studies, his sacrifice was simply 
the corollary of his service. His success as the founder of a religious movement 
was purchased at the price of what appeared to his contemporaries as failure. 
The truth that all good things which we enjoy in our modern social order have 
been purchased by the suffering of men of the past finds a typical illustration 
in his case. Ideals seldom if ever conquer except at the expense of the idealist. 
Generosity is always expensive to those who wish to practice it. 

Jesus refused to take the rewards of popularity at the expense of his cause. — 
Jesus first appeared as the representative of a great hope and the inspirer of a 
popular movement. His success was phenomenal, but this success was its own 
greatest danger. If Jesus were to be really the shepherd of the lost sheep, the 
friend of the oppressed, and the revealer of divine love, he had to surrender the 
first fruits of his popularity. This was the first sacrifice to his mission. Momenta- 
rily he lost the confidence of his family, and he lost permanently his standing among 
the authorities of church and state. Other men have found this same experience 
a part of the price which they have been forced to pay for service to the people, 
but in not a few instances they have offset it by capitalizing their popularity. 
They have turned revolutionists. For Jesus to have done this would have endan- 
gered his own mission as a revealer of the supremacy of spiritual ideas and forces. 
He therefore refused to be king and even to be regarded as a popular leader. He 
served the masses without taking from them any of the rewards which popularity 
might have brought him. 

Jesus permitted himself no compromise with his spiritual ideals. — His devotion 
to the spiritual needs of his followers led him also to sacrifice all attempts to com- 
promise with his enemies. This is a temptation which besets every man who 
would serve his day. Rather than fail because of unswerving loyalty to ideals, 
most of us are ready to be what is politely called "practical" — that is to say, we 
seek to accomplish spiritual ends by the use of unspiritual means. Even though 
we may not, like Mohamet, undertake to spread a religion by sword, we fre- 
quently undertake to accomplish good ends by political or business pressure. 
It takes no small amount of heroism to withstand temptation to bring about the 
Kingdom of God by the aid of Satan, but here again Jesus showed us the way to 
truly vicarious living. He would help others to spiritual good only by the use 
of spiritual means. 

Jesus' death was the consummation of his vicarious life. — His death was the 
outcome of this conception of vicarious service. The evangelists declare that he 
might have saved himself from the Cross by appeal to popular excitement, or by 
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the use of miraculous power, but any such appeal would have meant a surrender 
of his loyalty to the very things he was attempting to lead men to make supreme. 
The Cross is the symbol of the principle which runs throughout life, viz., that a 
supreme good can be gained only by the sacrifice of the inferior. Jesus' death 
was the culmination of his vicarious life, for he died for the sake of the world and 
his work as Christ. 

It is his reduction of principles to conduct, of preaching to practice, of ideals 
to reality, that makes Jesus the example of the truly successful vicarious life. 
Throughout the history of Christianity the world has turned to his death for confi- 
dence in the supremacy of the principles which he taught. The methods by which 
men have set forth the meaning of his death, the figures of speech which they have 
employed, and the social practices which have furnished them analogies have 
varied, but the underlying principle has remained constant. Through his death 
we have seen that the forgiving love of God is not a violation of the moral order. 

The life of loving service admits no compromise with selfishness. — It must be 
admitted that such a view of life as Jesus embodied has not been popular. Men 
have been much more ready to thank Jesus for taking up his Cross than for his 
advice to take up their own crosses. We are only now beginning to see how revo- 
lutionary his example is. For if we assume that Jesus was correct, we have at once 
at our disposal a principle of conduct and a perspective of values that are the 
opposite of most accepted principles by which men have justified their actions. 
To one who accepts Jesus as a revelation of God there can be no reliance upon 
physical force, much more no effort at reprisal. The only question for a 
Christian is whether he will undertake to live the life himself which he admits 
is the true life of God — namely, the life of loving service. 

m. THE VICARIOUS LIFE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

Vicarious life in the relations of individuals. — We are to help one another. 
That is the constant insistence of Jesus. We are therefore to forgive one another, 
and to assist one another by giving or lending money, by furnishing food and 
clothes, by rendering the humblest service, even to that of the household drudge. 
We are not to seek to be superior to each other. No man is to be our master, all 
of us are to be brothers. Benefactors among the heathen may seek to lord it 
over those whom they benefit, but it is not so to be among the disciples of Jesus. 
If one does us injury we are to make returns not in kind but in helpful service. 
In that way we become like the heavenly Father. 

He would be a very blind man who cannot see that such teachings are very 
difficult to follow; in fact they run counter to many passions which have been 
dignified by very noble names. We do not naturally seek to serve those who are 
injuring us except in terms of injury, but the truly vicarious life can take no 
account of attitude on the part of those whom it serves. Gratitude, kindliness, 
praise are not to be demanded from those we serve, and if they are not in evidence 
the service which we are to render must be continued. 

There are those who say that this sort of life is weak. To such persons the 
only strong life is that which can defeat another's purposes. Their standard of 
heroism has been drawn from warfare. But gradually the world is coming to a 
saner view and this conception of service of individuals to individuals is at least in 
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theory a part of our social heritage. That we fail to realize it more completely is 
always a source of regret except in those moments of anger when we are untrue to 
our best selves. It is indeed fortunate that this is so, for the hope of the future 
must lie in the vicarious attitude of individual men and women. It is idle to expect 
noble acts on the part of society when the standard of life among individuals 
is one of severity and selfishness. 

Vicarious life in the economic world. — To some extent the principles of Jesus 
have permeated our economic relations. They would have doubtless permeated 
farther if we were more convinced as to the wise way of procedure. Christianity 
gives the will to good but has to wait upon science to show us the way to good. 
But even within the limits of what we really know to be wise, the principle of 
service to one another is not yet developed to its fullest extent. In our economic 
world the principle of getting is still dominant. The message of Jesus to well-to-do 
classes is essentially one of giving, or, more accurately, of sharing or democratizing 
privilege. Jesus never bids a man demand his own rights, but to recognize the 
rights of others. The social message of the Cross to the economic order is one of 
sacrifice, but such a message will never be followed vigorously until men come to 
realize that in it lies the secret of justice and of social peace. So long as men 
surrender privileges only under compulsion, they cannot be said to be following 
Jesus. Truly vicarious service means freedom in every attempt to adjust eco- 
nomic relations in the interest of universal justice. 

Just at present we are being assured by many persons that such a conception 
of Christianity is incorrect — that the teaching of Jesus applies only to the relations 
of individuals as individuals and not to groups of individuals as they exist in our 
present economic order. A moment's thought, however, will convince one that 
if Christianity is not applicable to men in their corporate capacities and in their 
larger social relations it will not be operative long in their strictly individual 
affairs. For the individual is shaped up by social conditions and if they are 
essentially selfish, dominated by the will to get rather than the will to give justice, 
the individual will always be hampered and enfeebled. It is one of the growing 
convictions of our day that the message of Jesus promises good results in the 
field of economic life, and that it is better for men to treat each other in a generous 
spirit than in that of conflict. If those who first attempt the application of the 
gospel to such conditions find it necessary to endure loss, they will be simply 
completing, as Paul would say, the sufferings of Christ, and they will have the 
consolation of knowing that in their case as in the cases of their predecessors 
the ultimate outcome of the vicarious life is permanent happiness for those in 
whose interest they sacrifice. For such sacrifice is not charity but the giving 
of justice. 

The vicarious life of nations. — It is here we reach an application of Christian 
principles almost without precedent. True, nations have always prayed about 
international affairs, but most generally for victory in war or for some other phase 
of supposed prosperity. The nations of the world have not yet come to any 
agreement that the principles which Jesus enunciated and exampled will hold 
good when applied to international relations. The matter is one which requires 
careful consideration, but it is difficult to see how a moral principle can be valid 
in the relation of individuals which is invalid in the relations of national groups 
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of individuals. The reason that we find it difficult to evangelize international 
relations is that we have become accustomed to thinking of international relations 
in terms of force. The ultimate basis upon which we have rested national pros- 
perity has been the power of one nation to defeat another nation in war. Patriot- 
ism has been a military virtue, exclusive rather than co-operative. It has too 
generally been held that the success of one nation is possible only at the expense 
of another nation. National boundaries have been held to limit the feeling of 
fraternity, and in consequence nations have dwelt together too often under a 
truce, as it were, relying for peace upon their military preparation. 

The present world-situation is evidence that such a philosophy of international 
relations is very crude. Nations' morality must have the same ideals as indi- 
viduals' morality. The time has come for us to trust good will rather than ill will. 
It is true that we can develop a stern and even heroic national feeling by socializing 
international hatred, but the outcome contains no guaranty of permanent peace. 
The life of nations should be helpful to other nations. The permanency of our 
social order must rest ultimately upon the principle inaugurated by Jesus, of 
mutual service, of giving justice rather than the militant defense of supposed 
rights. Patriotism must be co-operative and vicarious. 

CONCLUSION 

We thus reach the conclusion of our studies of the teaching of Jesus in then- 
application to the modern world. It may be that we have not all agreed upon the 
interpretation of detailed passages, but it is impossible to believe that we have 
failed to agree on the fundamental principles which Jesus taught and embodied. 
The pertinent question arises whether we are ready to be Christians in the sense 
that we are ready to live the sort of life which we discovered Jesus taught men to 
live. In undertaking such a life we must frankly face the possibility of sacrifice, 
but we shall sacrifice only those things which we profess are secondary goods. In 
order to bring home the full significance of these studies let us attempt to answer 
honestly and frankly the following questions: 

i. Which is more like the life of God as revealed in Jesus, to be poor and kindly 
or rich and unkindly ? poor and unkindly or rich and kindly ? 

2. Is it practicable for us to express intelligent kindliness in our economic life ? 
What about legislation seeking the protection of working-men ? What if it tends 
to reduce dividends ? 

3. Do you believe that the Sermon on the Mount properly interpreted is 
now the dominant force in our social life ? 

4. Do you believe that the Sermon on the Mount properly interpreted could 
be made dominant in our social life ? If so, what sacrifices might men have to 
make who are (a) employers? (6) employees? (c) those who live on interest? 
id) those who try to stir up class hatred ? 

5. Can the ideals of the gospel be made dominant in family life ? If so, how 
will the vicarious principle express itself ? 

6. Is Christian patriotism to be seen in policies of national expansion ? Give 
illustrations to justify the answer. 

7. Is the maintenance of large standing armies in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the vicarious life ? If you answer in a negative fashion, would you be 
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ready to let the United States suffer vicariously the loss of military prestige and 
even territory in the interest of international peace ? 

8. Do you think it is in accordance with the principles of Jesus that cities 
should license vice ? 

q. Would the truly vicarious life lead a man in business to take advantage 
of another's financial distress ? 

10. Can we hope to socialize the principles of Jesus without attempting to 
embody them in our individual relations ? 

ii. Do you believe in the teachings of Jesus because you believe them to be 
true or because you believe in him as the Son of God? Does it make any 
difference in their moral imperative which alternative you choose? 

12. Has their orthodoxy made men vicarious and kindly? If so in what 
relations? 



